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Antique yapanese Armor 




JHE forging of Japanese armor re- 
ceived its first great impulse in 
the Xllth century, the long wars 
between the Minamoto and Taira 
chiefs and adherents (1156-1185), 
which had so injurious an effect 
upon the peaceful industries of the country, de- 
veloping and fostering the art of the iron-worker 
and armorer. 

Its history begins during the time of Yorimoto, 
with the establishment of the Shogunate (1192), 
and the development of the military classes, al- 
though hammered iron armor, of classic form, is 
known to have existed in the Xlth century, and 
some dilapidated and well rusted pieces are even 
shown at the Imperial treasure house {todaigi) at 



Nara. In the shape of tanned hides of animals 
and wadded silks, armor was worn as early as the 
Vlllth century. 

During the course of the Xllth, Xlllth, XlVth 
and XVth centuries, iron armor was rude and 
clumsy, as was that of the mediaeval age in 
Europe. The best pieces date from the Xlllth and 
XlVth, at which period body armor had become 
established, in all essential features and form ; as 
it has since existed for centuries, the helmet — 
then as later— alone preserving an independence 
of shape. 

Some of the more beautiful examples of this 
time, made by the earlier members of the celebra- 
ted Mio-chin family, founded at Kamakura by Yo- 
rimoto, during his reign (i 147-1 199), and which 
was perpetuated until the XVIIIth century, still 
exist in Japan as choice temple treasures. Not- 
ably is this the case at the temple Idzoukou- 
shima, which preserves armors and helmets dating 
from the Xllth and Xlllth centuries, that are 
both historical and priceless. 

Fine armor of lacquer on thin iron plates, held 
together by chain mail, or woven silk of brilliant 
colors — crimson, green, purple, or black, white, 
silver and golden — or artistically decorated in 
repousse — the more elegant damascened or grav- 
en — belongs to the XVIth century, and its intro- 
duction is associated with the name of that en- 



thusiastic lover of fine arms, Taiko-Sama, the 
builder of the colossal fortress of Osaka, under 
Hideyoshi in 1583. Hideyoshi, in his old a^e and 
about the time of the invasion of Corea (1592- 
1598), adopted this light and commodious har- 
ness, said to have been devised by the armorer, 
Matsounaga Hirsahide. It, for nearly three hun- 
dred years, or until the abolishment of feudalism 
in Japan, in 1871, has been, with but few unim- 
portant modifications, the peculiar and character- 
istic armor of which we here write. 

The material varied, it is true, being either 
scales or plates of iron beaten plain or in repouss6, 
inlaid or incised, lacquered or not. Hardened 
hide, leather-covered iron, lacquered paper, brass, 
shark-skin, or chain mail, but in principle and 
general form armor practically remained, as has 
been said, unaltered from the Xllth to the XlXth 
century; armor in Europe, during the middle 
ages, undergoing meanwhile a complete revolu- 
tion — a historical fact that might serve as a text 
for those who love to discourse on the unchanging 
character of the East. 

Japanese armor consists of a helmet {Kabuto), 
of which more anon ; the heavy and tough cuir- 
ass ( Yoroi-no-do), that protects the body ; the arms, 
by some form of chain mail ; the abdomen and 
thighs, by lacquered scales, or metal plates joined 
by woven chains, or silk ; while the legs are 
guarded by greaves, usually of metal. On the 



shoulders, hanging loosely to give freedom to the 
arms, are wide and heavy brassarts, designed to 
deaden the force of the two-handed sword stroke. 
Armored foot pieces, furred war shoes, sandals 
(those of Armor No. 6 are made of woman's 
hair), and sometimes mailed gauntlets complete 
the suit, which is bound with decorated metal 
clamps, laced with cords of buckskin or silk, and 
embellished by the family crest, silken cords, 
tassels, and trimmings of various costly alloys, 
such as shakudo, copper and gold, shibu-ichi, cop- 
per and silver, and the like. These trimmings 
are of elaborate workmanship, according to the 
period of the armor and the wealth or artistic 
taste of the owner. 

In certain armors, at the back of the cuirass, 
is a socket in which fits a bamboo rod with cross- 
bar {Sashimond). On this is displayed the clan 
flag (Hata) of the Daimio. 

The collection herewith has been chosen with 
a view of illustrating some of the better forms of 
armor, workmanship and decoration, from ancient 
to more modern time. 

From the lacquer and leather-covered armors 
let us take, for instance. Armor No. 6, age 130 
years, which illustrates the process of incising and 
inlaying with silver, or level inlaid chasing (Jiira- 
so-gari). The process is of antiquity, but of 
course specimens of an early date are rude and 
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tentative, and, beyond being produced by the 
same process, bear little resemblance to the beau- 
tifully-executed and artistic works of the XVIth 
and following centuries. The higher develop- 
ment of the chaser's art, it may here be said, is 
due to Goto Yujo, of Yamashiro (died 15 13). 

This armor has all of the metal parts richly 
inlaid. 

Armor No. 4 was made by Sugaji of Omi, 
about 1 10 years ago. It has a cuirass of iron 
overlaid with leather. The mountings are of 
shakudo. 

Armor No. i is the work of the celebrated 
armorer Yuwai Hannojio of Yedo. The metal 
designs are of bronze, gold plated; the motive 
being the Chrysanthemum, the royal flower of 
Japan. 

Armor No. 5 shows a cuirass of arameodoshi 
joinery of lacquer and silk, in peculiar form. 

Armor No. 3 is 200 years old, and Armor No. 
2 about 150; both are good examples of lacquer 
and silk work. Armor No. 10, of gold lacquer, 
while Armor No. 7 is noteworthy by its curious 
arrangement of the silk colors into a pyramidal 
and irregular figure representing the Shinto em- 
blem {goheiodosht). 



The ancient iron armors, which we show, are 
interesting, both on account of their age and as 
being good illustrations of the repouss6 work of 
the old armorers. Repouss6, it will be remem- 
bered, was extensively employed from the very 
earliest artistic period in Japan for the decoration 
of articles of defensive armor. Among those 
known to fame, the Mio-chins, stand preeminent 
in this branch of art, and their work, with that of 
Mune-yasu, Yoshi-hiro and others, show the 
Japanese worker in iron as entitled to take high 
place among the world's masters of the craft. 

Armor No. 1 1 is the most elaborate example, 
the front of the cuirass being well covered with a 
representation of the figure of Fudo, the god of 
wisdom, which quality is symbolized by the flames 
which surround him. The sharp sword which he 
grasps in the right hand is to frighten evil-doers, 
while in the left he holds a rope to bind them 
with. 

The greaves, by the way, are good pieces of old 
damascened work. 

Armor No. 8 has a dragon's head, boldly exe- 
cuted in repousse upon the breast-plate. Armor 
No. 12 has a Sanscrit character of religious import, 
one of several often used upon Japanese armor. 
Another, together with a lotus flower is seen 
upon Armor No. 9. 



As Buddhism became the professed religion of 
the entire nation, the vast majority of the mihtary 
men were Buddhists, hence the lavish use of these 
religious symbols and insignia. (See insignia on 
Helmet No. 8 and the figure of the prayer- 
wheel on the wings of the same.) Each soldier 
had his patron or deity and went into battle 
with a little image of Buddha sewed in his 
helmet {see Helmet No. 6), and after victory as- 
cribed glory to his divine deliverer. 

The two Armors No. 8 and No. 9 are, with 
perhaps the exception of No. 11, the oldest in 
the collection, respectively 540 and 397 years of 
age. An armor being now understood as includ- 
ing a// of the metal parts, and the quaint cer- 
tificates which accompany and guarantee them are 
of interest ; they are signed by one of the world- 
renowned Mio-chin family in A.D. February, 1738. 

TRANSLATION. 

Iron helmet and armor. 

Takenouchi Sukune, noble, prime minister, 
general, to the Empress Jingo Kogo. 

In the thirty-second generation, Masuda Mio- 
chin, Izumono Kami. 

In the tenth generation, Mune Yasu, Hioyeno 
Suke, of Ichigio Horikawa, Kyoto, the maker of 
this armor in the XlVth century (1352). 

A curious armor, well tempered, value 25 ogon. 



Inspected and guaranteed at Yedo, province of 
Musashi Nokuni, in the IVth year of Gwan Bun, 
by the armorer and expert, Masuda Mio-chin, 
Osumino Kami, or Mune-masa. 

Signed, 
Mune-masa. 

The translation of the second certificate differs 
only as to the armorer's name and the date of 
forging, as follows : — 

In the eleventh generation, Yoshi-Hiro, Sakiono- 
Tayn, of Ichijio Horikawa, Kyoto, the maker 
of this armor at the end of the XVth century 

(1495)- 

No part of a Japanese armor is of more inter- 
est, or usually of greater age, than the metal 
helmet. Made in the first instance by some cele- 
brated worker in iron, they became an heirloom, 
and were handed from father to son for genera- 
tions, re-appearing from time to time with the old 
metal cuirass in re-modelled or renewed suits of 
armor, when moth and rust had wrought their 
havoc with the old. 

Upon them was lavished the art and highest 
skill of the armorer, and although for centuries 
certain standard shapes have not changed, in 
others — the greater number perhaps — the details 
of form and ornamentation have been many and 



varied; indeed, no part of an armor better illus- 
trates the extraordinary — often fantastic — ingen- 
uity of the Japanese designer. 

The older helmets are always of iron, either 
beaten from the solid mass with the hammer 
alone, or worked out with various tools into lines, 
points and plates. They were always the strong- 
est and heaviest — to our modern minds the most 
clumsy — part of the armor, but well calculated 
to resist the fierce blow of a two-handed sword, 
or turn the point of spear or arrow. 

The neck flap of articulated rings, introduced 
during the period of Yorimoto, droops well around 
the shoulders, and on the helmet top is an open- 
ing, usually beautifully decorated in metal work, 
in which a pennant is thrust, or in war time, an 
ornament, shaped like a pear, inserted. The visor 
is of thin iron, often made in several movable 
pieces, lacquered in different colors — usually 
black or red — or plain, and covering the entire 
face, as a mask, or only the lower half, or even the 
chin alone. Upon it was expended the imagin- 
ation of the artist, in order that it might be as 
grotesque, repellant and terror-inspiring, to the 
enemy, as possible, an effect that is sometimes 
aided by the addition of a ferocious mustache or 
eyebrows. 

On the wings are the distinguishing insignia of 
the warrior. Flashing brass plates (taiemono) of 
various designs form the frontlet, together with 



demons, dragons, or may be religious symbols 
(Helmet No. 6). (That on Helmet No. 12 is un- 
usual and curious. Helmet No. 2 has the — in 
Japan — ever present mitsu-tomoye, used as a sym- 
bol of good luck. Many different explanations 
are given in regard to its origin.) 

The collection contains many old and valuable 
helmets, masterpieces of celebrated iron-workers. 
Special attention may be called to Helmet No. 3, 
made by Muneyuki, third generation Mio-chin 
family. Its age is about 580 years. No. 6 is of 
unusual beauty; it was made by Muneyoshi, son 
of the seventh of the Mio-chin family — Mune- 
nosi of Kujio — about 483 years ago. No. 2 is 360 
years old ; it is the handiwork of Nobuiye, one of 
the Mio-chin family of Kofu, province of Kai. By 
the same maker and of about the same age, is 
Helmet No. 5. Helmets such as No. 4 are rarely 
found, being of most remarkable and noteworthy 
detail. Helmet No. i attracts attention as the 
work of the celebrated Masanobu, one of the 
Mio-chins, at Obata, province of Kodzuke, some 
267 years ago. Finally, the makers of Helmets 
No. 8 and No. 9 have been elsewhere alluded to 
— Mune Yasu and Yoshi Hiro.* 

" The girded sword is the soul of the Samurai." 

The Japanese sword is at once a knightly 

weapon and a certificate of noble birth. One of 

* The interior of the remaining helmets has not as yet been explored 
to discover the makers' names or signs. 



the three insignia of the divine authority of the 
Mikado, it was, to the military class, a symbol of 
both their loyalty and their pride. 

Japan is " the land of many blades " — their 
forging in earlier time was often a religious cere- 
mony, and their decoration and mounting em- 
braced a large and diversified field of art, which 
has been cultivated with distinction for centuries 
— the list of renowned blade forgers, is much too 
long for introduction here, but the names of 
Munechicka in the Xth century, Yoshimitzu in 
the Xlllth and those of Masamune and Mura- 
masa, in the XlVth, perhaps the four most famous 
sword smiths, are familiar words — in the mouths 
of even Japanese children. Innumerable are the 
names, mottoes and legends, relating to swords. 
" There's naught 'twixt heaven and earth that man 
need fear, who carries at his belt this single 
blade " " One's fate is in the hands of heaven, but 
a skillful fighter does not meet with death " or — 
" In the last days, one's sword becomes the wealth 
of one's posterity," are some of the mottoes 
graven on old blades. 

The ancient form of sword {Tsurugi or Ken) 
was a long straight double-edged weapon, while 
the modern weapon {Katand) has a single edge 
and is slightly curved, specially toward the point. 
In the Ashikaga period — (i 338-1 565), the practice 
of wearing two swords arose, as a sign of military 
or gentle birth. One of these swords, the longer 
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(Katand) was for enemies, the other, shorter, 
[Wakizashi) for the wearer's own body (the 
practice of hara-kiri as a judicial sentence and 
punishment, did not come into vogue until the 
period of the Tokugawas). 

Thrust into a tiny scabbard, at the side of the 
small sword, in the Ko-katana, a long, narrow 
knife. Anciently there were skewers, tp thrust 
through the top knot of a decapitated enemy — 
that the head might be easily carried ; in later 
times it served as the card of the owner. When a 
murder was secret, the head was cut off and the 
avenger plucking out his Ko-katana, thrust it in 
the ear of his victim and let it lie in the public 
highway, or sent it to be deposited before the 
gate of the house, the Ko-katana, with the 
owner's name engraved on it, told the whole 
story. 

Th.& Jintochi is a large, two-handed war sword. 
Some of the old warriors, on horse back, wore 
them over six feet long. 

Another kind, Tatchi, of which there were 
several styles, is slung by two slings from the 
girdle. The hilt of a sword is formed, by cover.* 
ing the prolonged iron handle by shark-skin and 
wrapping this in twisted silk ; upon it are always 
four highly ornamented metallic pieces, inlaid, 
embossed or chased, in gold, silver or alloy. 

The guard {Tiibsa) is an elaborate piece of work- 
manship in metal, usually handsomely and more 



or less quaintly ornamented, often worked up 
with precious metals or alloys into a detailed 
picture. The history of sword guards forms a 
chapter by itself. We must content ourselves by 
saying that the artistic embellishment of swords 
began at the end of the XlVth and in the early 
part of XVth centuries, the name of Kanaiye 
being inseparably connected with its rise. Iron 
and bronze mainly were used — inlaying but spar- 
ingly. During the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
ornamentation and the use of precious metals 
developed with and followed closely the rapid 
advance in the art of the metal worker, and the 
luxurious adornment of the weapon reached its 
height at the end of the XVIIIth and beginning 
of the XlXth centuries. 

The scabbard of lacquer, wood, or leather, is 
expensively finished, often richly inlaid, and 
usually bears upon it some symbol or crest which 
serves to mark the clan, family, or person of the 
owner. The Satsuma men wore swords with red 
lacquer sheaths. The Tokugawa vassals, who 
fought in the battle of Sekigahara, were called 
" white hilts," from the color of their long swords. 
The general's scabbard was often of tiger skin, 
obtained from Corea. 

But a description of the various styles of blade 
and scabbard, lacquer ornaments, and the rich 
vocabulary of terms minutely detailing each 
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piece entering into the construction of a Japan- 
ese sword, above all, the etiquette to be observed, 
would lead us far beyond the limits assigned to 
this little essay. We have given but a passing 
glimpse at a most fascinating subject. 

In 1868, after the revolution in Japan, the 
wearing of swords waned, and the old custom 
died in 1876, abolished by imperial decree, the 
edict being obeyed by this strangely docile peo- 
ple, without a blow being struck, and the curio 
shops displayed heaps of swords which, a few 
months before, the owners would less willingly 
have parted with than life itself. 

Our swords are those of the soldier rather than 
the courtier; weapons of the camp and field, and 
not of the palace or of ceremonial. 

A few of the most noteworthy are, the hanging 
sword {tachi) of Armor No. i, made by Suke 
Sada, of Osafune, province of Bizen, A.D. 1600. 
The small sword {wakizashi) has mountings of 
shibu-ichi, made by Soten, of Hikone, province of 
Omi. 

The large sword of Armor No. 2 is marked by 
Muneshige, of Hitachi, near Yedo ; its age is 
about 250 years. 

That of Armor No. 3 was made by Masotoshi, 
of Hizen, near Nagasaki; age some 270 years; 
mountings are of shibu-ichi. 
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Armor No. 4 has a Tachi of unusual workman- 
ship ; the handsome mountings are of shakudo ; 
and the Tacld of Armor No. 3 has upon its 
blade a carving of a dragon {maris hit en). Kiro- 
mono are grooves or hollows in the blade filled 
with crimson lacquer. 

The other weapons of the Japanese warriors 
were, bows and arrows and the spear — rarely bat- 
tle-axes and bow-guns were used — for sieges fire 
arrows were employed, and fire-arms (the old 
match-lock gun) began to creep in during the 
XVIth century, in the wake of intercourse with 
the early Portuguese adventurers. 

The general's baton was a small lacquered 
wand, with a cluster of strips of thick white 
paper dependent from the point. 

A bronze war bell and a war drum were added 
to his equipment, while in the hands of his retain- 
ers hard-wood clappers and conch shells sounded 
the alarm, the onset, or the retreat. 

His war fan, that unique and peculiar detail of 
a soldier's armament, was, when of iron (see Ar- 
mor No. 4), a weapon of offense as well as of de- 
fense, and a blow from it, if wielded by a power- 
ful arm, was no slight matter. 

The form or material of the fan might vary, but 
the decoration was generally the same — the hi-no- 
inaru, or circle of the sun, a red disc, the national 
insignia of Japan. 

A word or two in reference to the symbols 
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or family crests that are often lavishly displayed 
upon the armors and their accessories would, 
perhaps, be of interest. Japanese heraldry, if 
such a term can be applied to the simple system 
of badges or crests which obtained during the 
feudal period in Japan and exists to-day, is too 
large and complicated a subject to be entered 
upon here. The greater Daimios had three 
badges ; these were sometimes entirely different 
in character, in other cases two only were dissim- 
ilar, the third being simply a modification ; two 
of these badges were sometimes associated on 
one field. 

The chief badge of a family was designated the 
Jo-mon, or superior badge, while the inferior badges 
were called the Kai-mon. The lesser nobles seldom 
had more than two badges, a Jo-mon and one Kai- 
mon, while the families of the Samurai, or the 
vassals of a noble entitled to wear two swords, 
had only a single badge. 

From the outer garment, where the badge 
always appeared upon the back, nearly every arti- 
cle of the soldier's equipment was marked in like 
manner, swords, spears, war-chests, etc. In time 
of war the badge was clearly portrayed on the en- 
tire armament, for when in full armor and with 
his face covered with the iron mask, the warrior 
was completely disguised, and it was accordingly 
all important that he should carry his cognizance 
prominently displayed, hence the wearing of the 
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Sashimono and Hata elsewhere described, and the 
appearance of his badge on the cuirass, between 
the horns of the helmet, and on the large ear- 
guards of the latter, as well as on the back of the 
gauntlets. 

The following Daimios were the owners of the 
Armors that are here shown : — • 

Armor No. i. Family of lushiu. Daimio, 
Matsudira Inaba no Kami, province of Inhaba. 

Armor No. 2. Daimio, Okabe Minonokami of 
Kishiwada, province of Izumi. 

Armor No. 3. Daimio, Sakai, Utanokami, or 
Tadatoshi of Himedzi, province of Harima. 

Armor No. 4. Daimio, Honda, Okinokami, or 
Yasuto of Zeze, province of Omi. 

Armor No. 5. Daimio, Honda, lyonokami, or 
Tadayoschi of Kanbe, province of Ise. Yasuyo- 
shi was the founder of the family in the time of 
the 2nd Shogun, Hidetada. Yasuyoshi was the 
grandson of Tadatsugu, the founder of the Hon- 
da family — hence the same crest appears upon 
this Armor as upon No. 4. 

Armor No. 6. Daimio, Matsudira Sanukino, 
Kami or Yoritane, a descendant of Yorikata, a 
grandson of the great Shogun lyeyasu, he lived 
at Takamatsu, province of Sanuki. 

Armor No. 7. Owner or family unknown to us. 

Armor No. 8 has a geometrical crest, one of 
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many used in heraldry — a square placed lozenge- 
wise, with a crossbar above it. The family whose 
crest it was is unknown to us. 

Armor No. 9. Isshiu, Daimio, Todo, Idzumi- 
no-Kami, family of Todo, province of Ise, capi- 
tal Tsu. 

Armor No. 10. Choshiii, Daimio, Nagato-no- 
Sasio, family of Mori, province of Nagato. 

Armor No. 11. The crest is of two circles in- 
terlacing. The family to which it belonged is 
unknown to us at present. 

Armor No. 12. Matsumae family, province of 
Ojima, island of Yezo. 
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36 
MOELLER (Louis) . . New York 

Searching 

Loaned by Thomas B. Clarke 

37 

MORAN (Thomas) . . . New York 

Vera Cruz 

Loaned by Robert P. Cooper 

38 
MOWBRAY (H. Siddons) . New York 

Fantasia 

Loaned by Harry W. Watrous 

39 

MURPHY (J. Francis) . . New York 

Gray Meadows 

Loaned by The Artist 
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40 

PARTON (Arthur) . . . New York 

Landscape 

Loaned by The Artist 

PICKNELL (William L.) New York 

Meadow Pool 

Loaned by S. P. Avery, Jr. 

RICHARDS (William T.) . New York 

Teeling Bay— Donegal 

Loaned by M. Knoedler & Co. 

43 

ROBINSON (Theodore) . . New York 

The Young Poachers 

Loaned by Mrs. J. Blatchley Hoyt 

44 
SARTAIN (William) . . New York 

Sandy Land Near the Coast 

Loaned by The Artist 

45 

SIMONS (Marcus) . . . New York 

Richelieu 

Loaned by M. Knoedler & Co. 
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46 

SMITH (Henry P.) . . New York 

Study of a Mountain Pool 

Loaned by The Artist 

47 

THAYER (Abbott H.) . New York 

Roses 

Loaned by Thomas B. Clarke 

48 
TRYON (Dwight William) . New York 

Moonlight 

Loaned by Thomas B. Clarke 

49 

ULRICH (Charles F.) . . New York 

Venetian Laundry 

Loaned by Thomas B. Clarke 
VAN BOSKERCK (Robert W.) New York 

The Mill Pond 

Loaned by The Artist 

WALKER (Horatio) . New York 

Evening 
Loaned by The Artist 
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» 52 

WATROUS (Harry W.) . New York 

On the Loggia 

Loaned by The Artist 

53 

WEEKS (E. L.) .... Paris 

A Political Discussion in Agra 

Loaned by M. Knoedler & Co. 

54 

WIGGINS (Carlton) . . New York 

October Landscape with Sheep 

Loaned by The Artist 

55 

WOOD (Thomas W.) . . New York 

The Faithful "Nurse 

Loaned by The Artist 

56 
WYANT (Alexander H.) . Deceased 

In the Woods. 

Loaned by Reichard & Co. 
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